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Historic  Abner  Wheeler  , 
House  Again  Beckons 


Colonial  Atmosphere  Retained,  Although  Beautified, 
and  Made  More  Attractive,  As  Public  Is 
Welcomed  By  Mr,  Jackson  Today 


9)- 


After  several  montti&  of  work  the 
spacious  Abner  Wheeler  House,  cor- 
ner of  Main  street  and  Worcester 
road  on  the  Turnpike  at  Framingham 
Centre  was  opened  to  the  public  this 
noon. 

The  historic  house  has  lost  none  of 
its  colonial  atmosphere  during  the 
renovation  process.  Five  of  the  rooms 
are  the  original  Abner  Wheeler  rooms. 
One  of  these  includes  the  dining  room 
and  one  steps  into  a  room  typical  of 
a  home  during  the  Revolutionary  pe* 
riod.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  modern  maple  furniture,  it  re- 
mains the  same  as  In  the  days  when 
the  Abner  Wheeler  tavern  was  a 
ropular  rendezvous  for  travelers. 

The  original  fireplaces,  with  their 
warming  pans  and  other  utensils  be- 
fore them'  and  the  hand-hewn  beams, 
add  to  the  colonial  charm  of  the 
room.  This  room  will  be  a  mecca  for 
antique  lovers  because  the  balcony 
which  surrounds  it  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  gift  shop. 

Single  candles  furnish  light  in  the 


have  potted  flowers  attached  to  them. 
Evergreens  before  the  original  colon- 
ial doorways  add  to  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  coolness  impUed  by  the 
green  and  white  color  scheme.  Maple 
furniture  and  chintz  draperies  com- 
plete the  furnishings. 

The  terrace,  which  seats  150  pa- 
trons, looks  out  on  the  spacious  lawns 
of  the  estate.  The  windows  of  the 
terrace  are  illustrated  with  colonial 
scenes  which  are  illuminated  at  night. 

The  remaining  rooms,  which  may 
be  used  for  private  dinner  parties  or 
private  card  parties  are  also  furnished 
in  maple  still  carrying  out  the  coloni- 
al atmosphere.  The  mirrors,  sconces, 
and  rag  rugs  further  exemplify  it. 
Paintings  of  Wallace  Nutting  are  in 
evidence.  The  rooms  were  furnished 
under  the  direction  of  Wallace  Nut- 
ting. The  ample  kitchen  has  all  mod- 
ern methods  in  sanitation. 

There  is  parking  space  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cars  on  the  groimds. 

Th  Abner  Wheeler  House  is  operat- 
ed under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Noble  Jackson  of  Boston,  who  has 


evening,  in  accordance  with  the  sui--  |  been  very  successful  in  this  line  of 
roimdings.  There  are   also  several  |  work. 


nooks  leading  from  the  main  dining 
room  If  one  desires  more  privacy. 

Leading  from  the  dining  room  is, 
the  terrace.   The  brick  tile  floor  and 
salmon  colored  ceiling  with  the  hang- 
ing lanterns  still  carry  out  the  coloni- 1 
al  atmosphere.     Supporting  pillars 


The  manager  of  the  house  is  Miss 
Tina  Moore  of  Hyannis,  formerly  with 
Schraft's,  the  Moore  Shop  of  Hyannls 
and  The  CoUingwood  Tea  Room  of 
New  York. 

The  hostess  is  a  Framingham  young 
wom.an.  Miss  M.  Frances  Walsh. 
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Famous  Sights 
Of  Old  London 


Westminster    Abbey  Ranks 
With  Most  Noted  Churches 
Of  the  World 

By  UNCLE  RAY 

There  is  an  old,  old  church  in  Lon- 
don, and  its  official  name  Is  the  "Ool- 
legiate  Abbey  of  St.  Peter. 

That  is  the  official  name,  but  the 
world  in  general  knows  it  as  "West- 
minster Abbey."  It  is  located  in  West- 
minster, one  of  the  many  cities  which 
form  Greater  London. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  the  most  noted 
church  in  Great  Britain,  and  ranks  in 
world  fame  with  Notre  Dame  of  Paris 
and  St.  Peter's  of  Rome. 

There  is  a  legend  that  St.  Peter  him- 
self dedicated  Westminster  Abbey;  but 
even  though  the  church  is  very  ancient, 
ic  does  not  date  back  so  far  as  the  life- 
time of  St.  Peter. 

The  first  church  on  the  spot  appears 
to  have  been  built  more  than  1300  years 
ago,  during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  a 
Saxon  King. 

A  later  King,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
ordered  the  building  of  a  new  church, 
and  this  one  was  used  for  the  crowning 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  All  the  Eng- 
lish Kings  since  that  time,  except  one, , 
have  been  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  I 

During  a  period  of  hundreds  of  years,  | 
much  work  was  done  in  adding  to  the 
size  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  re- 
building parts  which  needed  repah.  It 
was  not  ••finished"  until  the  year  1740. 

The  poet  Chaucer,  who  lived  close  to 
the  abbey  and  was  employed  as  "clerk 
of  the  works,"  was  given  the  honor  of 
being  buried  inside  the  church.  That 
event  took  place  more  than  five  cen- 
turies ago.  Other  famous  poets  have 
been  buried  there  in  later  times,  among 
them  Spenser,  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing. They  lie  in  a  section  known  as 
"the  Poets'  Comer."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion is  a  statue  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
noted  American  poet.  He  was  not  bur- 
ied there,  but  his  bust  was  placed  in 
the  Poets'  Corner  along  with  images 
of  a  few  British  wi-iters. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Charles 
Dickens,  an  author  whose  heart  was 
kind,  is  among  the  others  buiied  in 
'Westminster  Abbey  Isaac  Newton  and 
Charles  Darwin  are  two  scientists  who 
received  the  same  honor. 

Many  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
are  entombed  in  the  abbey.  Among  the 
Queens  is  Elizabeth,  and  not  far  distant 
from  her  are  the  remains  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  the  pretty  Scotch  Queen 
whose  death  warrant  was  signed  by 
Elizabeth. 

(For  Travel  section  of  your  scrap- 
book.) 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World!  Do 
you  know  what  they  are?  Would  you 
like  to  know  more  about  them?  If 
so,  write  to  Uncle  Ray  to  ask  for  his 
"Seven  Wonders"  leaflet,  and  enclose 
a  3c  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 
yourself. 


SlP  PARADE 

AS  FOG  LIFTS 

Ocean  Liners,  Coastwise  Ships  and 
Craft  of  Every  Type  Crowd 
Harbor  After  Mist  Clears 


RKTURXS  FROM  ^\  ORLD  TRIP 
Miss  '.o'»;  K'lopsnyder,  l'ni\crsity  of  Smitliern  California,  who  reached  here 
yesterflaj'  on  her  rouiul-the-world  trip  on  the  Dollar  liner,  Pr-esid-etvt.Johnson.  ' 
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ENGLISH  GROUP  SAILING  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


This  group  of  Londoners  are  making  a  cruise  around  the  world  on  the  Dollar  Liner  President  Johnson  whJrln 

visited  here  to  take  on  passengers  yesterday.  J  . 
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BEEKMAN  ARMS 

RHINEBECK.  NEW  YORK 

Oldest  Hotel  in  America 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 
ESTABLISHED  1700 


MORMON  WOMEN  VISITING  BOSTON 


Four  of  a  group  of  Mormon  women  who  are  visiting  Boston.  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Vida  Fox  Clawson,  Rnth  May  Fox, 
president  of  the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  a  Mormon  organization;  Miss  Clarissa  Beesley  and 

Miss  Erma  Roland, 


MORMON  PARTY  VISITS  j 
CITY  ON  EASTERN  TOUR 

En  Route  from  South  Royalton,  Vt., 
Where  Church  Owns  Farm 

Eighty-four  Mormons,  most  of  them 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  arrived  in  Boston 
yesterday  on  a  tour  of  eastern  states. 
They  came  here  from  South  Royalton, 
Vt.,  where  their  church,  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  owns 
a  farm.  Today  they  will  leave  by  boat 
for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ruth  May  Fox,  82,  president  of 
the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  an  organization  of 
65.000  young  Mormon  women,  is  lead- 
ing the  visiting  group.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Vida  Fox  Clawson,  is  accompany- 
ing her,  as  is  her  first  counsellor  in 
the  improvement  association,  Miss 
Clarissa  Beesley. 

Miss  Eli'ma  Roland,  who  is  attending 
the  Phidelah  Rice  school  at  Vineyard 
Haven  and  will  eventually  teach  young 
Mormon  women  dramatics  and  the 
dance,  met  the  delegation  on  their  ar- 
rival. 
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SPIN  FLAX  GROWN  150  YEARS  AGO 


I  eft  to  right,  Mrs.  Louise  PcUeticr,  Mrs.  Alice  Deveau  and  Mrs  St 
Pierre,  m  costume  at         P'oneer  Village,  Salem,  spinning  flax  grown  in 
  Topsfield  150  years  ago.  5»wwn  jn 
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South  Meeting  House     Old  State  House 
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NEWSBOY  GUIDES 


TO 


Historic  IBoston^ 


AND 


Environs 


A  Community  Service 
and 

A  Welcome  to  Our  Guests 
by 

Members  of  the 
BURROUGHS  NEWSBOYS  FOUNDATION 
10  Somerset  Street 

^Near  ciie  Stace  Capitfll) 
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LAFayette  5200 
Bunker  Hill  Monument     Christian  Science 

BURItOu'CHI    NEVS10Y9    POUNOATION  nill 


NEWSBOY  GUIDES 


TO  Historic  Hoston->  and 
Environs 

A  tour  in  your  own  car  with  a  courteous 
Newsboy  as  your  experienced  guide.  See  old 
and  new  Boston  with  a  Newsboy  who  knows 
the  City,  including  chief  historic  spots  of 
Boston,  dating  and  antedating  Revolutionary 
Days. 

If  you  wish,  a  walking  tour  may  be  arranged; 
all  within  a  short  distance  from  the  State 
House  and  including  many  of  the  places  visit- 
ed by  automobile 

OUT  OF  TOWN  TOURS 

May  be  included  with  the  Boston  trip  upon 
request.  See  Lexington,  "The  Birthplace  of 
the  Nation",  Cambridge,  "The  University 
City",  Concord,  home  of  "American  Authors," 
Sudbury  of  "Longfellow  fame". 

A  trip  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Franklin 
Park,  The  Blue  Hills,  or  any  other  showspots 
in  and  near  Boston,  may  be  made  more  plea- 
surable Dy  one  of  our  guides. 

GUIDE  RATES: 

Per  Hour  $L00  For  Party 
Day  Rates  at  your  Convenience 
CALL  LAFayette  5200 

RESERVATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  IN  ADVANCE 

We  tuelcome  you  to  our  city,  and 
We  invite  you  to  visit  us. 
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CrOMOWTON 

U^Co/ofiial  Village 

w/iere  a  true  New  Englanc/  //ospita/iiy 
WELCOMES  YOU 


Open  June  to  October 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 
West  Sp>''"g.fi'^^i  >Ji(assachusetts 
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erORROWTON 

Colofual  Village 

wJiere  a  true  Mew  En^/anc/  /^/ospita/iii/ 
WELCOMES  YOU 


Open  June  to  October 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 
West  Sp'''"Sfi'^'^J  sjifassac/iuselts 


RIGINAL  Colonial  and  early- 
American  buildings  have  been 
restored  and  grouped  around  a 
village  green  in  West  Spring- 
field to  form  Storrowton,  the 
most  unique  village  in  Amer- 

  ica.    Storrowton,  the   gift  of 

Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  of  Boston,  preserves  for 
posterity  the  peaceful  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
early  New  England  village  life.  The  latchstrmg 
is  out  at  the  little  white  entrance  gate  every  day, 
including  Sunday,  from  June  to  October. 
DELICIOUS  FOODS,  such  as  grandmother 
made,  as  well  as  modern  New  England  favorites, 
are  served  in  the  old  tavern  that  has  dispensed 
hospitality  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
ANTIQUE  FURNISHINGS  grace  the  rooms, 
and  rare  hand-carved  panelling,  corner  cupboards, 
and  hand-hewn  beams  are  distinctive  features. 
Each  building  is  a  gem  of  early- American  or 
Colonial  architecture  that  had  been  abandoned  to 
destruction  in  some  New  England  village. 
HOSPITALITY  is  graciously  ol?ered  to  thou- 
sands who  journey  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
visit  the  village  a  few  hours  or  to  remain  a  few 
nights.  Here  you  can  wander  intimately  through 
the  group  of  eleven  original  buildings  which  ex- 
press the  dignity  and  rugged  simplicity  of  the 
Colonial  and  post-Revolutionary  period  in  the 


history  of  America.  Great  open  fireplaces  glow 
cheerily  on  cool  nights  for  those  who  spend  a 
night  or  a  week-end  in  the  Potter  Mansion. 
THE  OLD  COUNTRY  STORE  has  quaint 
treasures  for  souvenirs  or  gifts  —  everything  from 
early- American  glass  and  prints  to  great  pepper- 
mint sticks.  Down  the  village  path  is  the  fine  old 
town  house,  the  Cape  Cod  cottage  with  its  gay 
old-fashioned  gardens,  and  the  meetinghouse  with 
one  of  the  oldest  handmade  organs  in  the  country. 
Even  a  little  red  schoolhouse  and  a  blacksmith 
shop  are  a  part  of  the  village. 
OLD  TIME  DANCES  are  a  weekly  feature  on 
Friday  evenings  in  the  great  stagecoach  barn.  The 
old  fiddler  "calls"  and  no  one  is  too  old  or  too 
young  to  join  merrily  in  the  contra  dances  and 
quadrilles  that  are  famous  features  of  the  village. 
HANDICRAFT  that  has  delighted  women  for 
generations  is  included  in  the  exhibits  at  the  vil- 
lage. There  are  coverlets  woven  on  old  looms, 
quilts  evolved  from  the  piece-bag,  rugs,  melon  bas- 
kets, silhouettes,  samplers  and  other  treasures. 
AROUND  THE  VILLAGE  GREEN  after 
twilight  the  quaint  lamps  cast  a  friendly  glow 
upon  the  mellow  buildings  that  have  cradled  the 
early  pioneer  settlers  of  New  England  and  now 
perpetuate  for  all  time  the  dignity  and  courage 
that  is  our  heritage.  The  restful  beauty  of  the 
village  will  linger  long  in  your  memory. 
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FRANK  STAPLES, 
PYTHIAN,  DIES 

Familiarly  Known  as 
'Pop: 


Frank  M.  Staples,  aged  84,  of  % 
West  Elm  street,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  Damocles  Lodge. 
Knights  ot  Pythias,  with  which  he 
had  been  affiliated  for  40  years, 
died  to-day  at  his  heme  after  an 
illness  of  more  than  three  months. 


Until  recently,  "Pop"  Staples,  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  was  unusually 
active  for  his  age  and  enjoyed  daily 
chats  with  his  friends  and  brother 


FRANK    M.  STAPLES. 

Pythians.  During  his  sickness  he  had 
been  cared  for  devotedly  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mildred  Shedd,  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  for  the  past  two 
months  a  nurse  has  also  been  in  at- 
tendance. Until  a  few  weeks  ago  Mrs. 
Shedd  and  her  father  lived  at  21 
Highland  street,  moving  in  July  to  a 
smaller  apartment. 

Of  a  genial  disposition,  he  was  a 
favorite  with  many,  and  his  cheery 
smile  and  hearty  laugh  afforded  him 
a  wide  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Staples  was  a  native  of  North 
Penobscot,  Me.,  and  lived  in  that  vi- 
cinity for  years,  being  employed  in 
the  market  business  in  that  town  and 
Orland,  Me.  He  was  married  in  1872 
and  in  1890  moved  to  Stoughton. 
Four  years  later  he  located  in  Brock- 


ton and  for  a  time  was  employed  at 
a  Montello  market.  He  afterward 
entered  the  employ  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam H  Gary,  then  head  of  the  Brock- 
ton Last  Co.,  and  was  caretaker  of  his 
estate  on  West  Elm  street  for  many 
years. 

Soon  after  coming  to  this  city,  Mr. 
Staples  joined  Damocles  Lodge,  K. 
of  P.,  and  was  one  ot  its  most  ener- 
getic members    He  was  elected  from 
chair  to  chair  until  January  of  1907, 
when  he  was  made  chancellor  com- 
mander.   He  became  a  member  ot  j 
U.  R.,  K.  of  P..  the  same  year  and  i 
was  captain  of  its  rank  work  and  I 
served  in  other  offices.    He  was  one  I 
of  the  most  popular  Pythians  in  this; 
section  and  was  a  member  ot  the! 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  While 
he  was  an  active  member,  the  lodge  \ 
doubled  its  membership  and  during 
the   time   he   served   a.s   chancellor  | 
commander  more  than  80  members 
were  added  in  six  months,  establish- 
ing a  record.  He  served  on  the  build- 
ing committee  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  local  lodge  until  1915,  when  he 
returned  to  Maine  for  four  years. 

Retiring  from  active  work  he  took 
up  farming  in  a  small  way  on  the 
old  homestead  at  Orland  and  lived 
there  until  the  death  of  Mrs  Staples 
in  1928,  He  then  came  back  to 
Brockton  for  a  year  after  which  he 
returned  to  Orland  intending  to  make 
his  home  there  permanently.  The 
desire  to  be  among  his  old  friends  be- 
came too  strong,  however,  and  again 
he  returned  to  this  city,  where  he 
could  visit  with  fellow  lodge  members 
and  enjoy  reminiscences. 

In  September  of  1931  he  was  offered 
a  temporary  position  at  the  Henry 
Ford  Wayside  Inn  ir  Sudbury,  where 
for  a  time  his  work  consisted  of  show- 
ing visitors  around  and  make  them 
"feel  at  home."  He  was  employed 
at  the  village  store  in  connection  with 
the  inn.  To  Brockton  friends  he  said 


he  was  hired  as  "one  of  the  an- 
tiques." 

The  past  few  years  have  been  spent 
here  and  until  he  was  stricken  with 
his  last  sickness  he  was  seen  fre- 
quently about  town  and  was  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  Damocles  smoking 
room. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted 
by  Damocles  Lodge,  at  Pythian 
Temple  Friday  at  2  P.  M.  Interment 
will  be  in  Dry  Pond  cemetery, 
Stoughton. 
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GHILDE  HASSAM,  76, 
NOTED  ARTIST,  DEAD 

Paintings  Widely  Known' 
— Was  Native  of  Boston 


EAST  HAMPTON,  N  Y.  Aug  27— 
^hilde  Hassam,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  American  artists  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  died  today  at 
his  home  here  after  a  year's  illness. 
He  was  76  years  of  age.  His  wife 
was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died. 

'childe  Hassam  was  a  Boston  boy, 
and  of  an  old  Boston  family.  He  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  and  got  his  early 
art  education  in  Boston.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  worked  as  illustrator 
for  the  old  Boston  publishing  house, 
D.  LothroD  &  Co. 

He  went  to  Paris  and  studied  un- 
der Boulanger  and  Lefebre  for  a 
while.  What  attracted  him  most  "in 
Paris  was  its  street  life,  and  he  paint- 
ed a  number  of  street  scenes.  He  was 
among  the  very  first  of  the  artists 
to  take  up  this  branch  of  work.        > ' 

He  went  to  London  and  repeated ; 
his  success  there.  Then  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York  city,,; 
where  he  became  a  great  influence  in 
art  circles.  He  came  to  Boston  fre- 
quently and  stopped  at  the  Boston 
Art  Club  where  he  was  always  wel- 
comed by  his  friends  here. 

He  took  up  etching  and  achieved 
distinction  in  that  field. 


Opposed  Modernism 

In  painting  he  changed  his  style 
completely  more  than  30  years  ago, 
due  to  the  influence  of  Twachtman 
and  some  of  the  French  impression- 
ists, especially  Monet.  And  there- 
after he  painted  the  American  scene 
in  a  Ivfminous  impressionistic  man- 
ner. He  loved  the  Maine  coast  in 
Summer  and  places  on  Long  Island. 
/  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
these  impressionistic  pictures  of  his, 
and  his  paintings  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  big  Inuseums  of  the  country 
and  in  the.  big  private  collections. 

Hassam  was  an  aggressive  man  and 
he  fought  steadily  the  so-called  mod- 
ernistic movement  in  art.  He  called 
it  insanity  and  a  decadent  thing.  He 
was  a  power  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy, and  in  fact  had  for  years  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
American  painters  and  etchers. 
Among  his  intimates  he  was  genial 


Received  Many  Honors 

His  list  of  honor-prizes  is  notably 
long,   and   of   these   he   prized  the 


CHILDE  HASSAM 

American  Art  bealers'  Association 
medal,  awarded  him  last  year,  as  his 
finest  distinction  in  this  line. 

"We  are  a  great  industrial  Nation," 
Hassam  told  an  interviewer  at  the 
time,  "but  we  are  also  an  artistic  one. 
Look  at  some  of  our  great  buildings, 
our  bridges  and  viaducts.  They  in 
themselves  are  works  of  art.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  have  been  called 
commercial  so  often  that  .some  have 
come  to  believe  it.  I  see  a  change 
approaching.  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  made  the  dupe  of  foreign- 
ers who  can  give  them  cards  and 
spades  in  commercialism." 

When  Charles  Dano  Gibson  heard 
of  his  death,  he  said:  "Hassam  was 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  this  country 
has  produced." 

Hassam's  mother  was  a  descendant 
of  William  Hav/thorne,  a  deputy  of 
the  King,  in  Salem,  in  1696.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  great  writer,  was  al^ 
related  to  Hassam. 

On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago, 
when  the  art  museums  were  mere 
mausoleums.  Hassam  said: 

"The  trouble  is.  art  in  America  is 
managed,  directed,  and  run  by  old 
women." 
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"YES  AND  NO,  MOSTLY  YES" 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  Lutherans  and 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Universa- 
lists,  and  adherents  to  several  other  Christian 
bodies,  constituted  the  congregation.  They  as- 
sembled on  a  recent  Sunday  in  a  small  church 
building  of  a  New  York  country  community, 
.  Dr.  John  van  Schaick,  Jr.,  clergyman  and  editor, 
preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Mission  of  the 
Country  Church,"  in  which  he  asked  and  an- 
swered the  question:  "Is  there  any  mission  for 
little  country  churches  at  the  cross  roads,  up 
on  the  hills,  or  in  the  smaller  hamlets?" 

All  the  difficulties  of  the  remote  church  in 
communities  the  country  over  exist  in  that" 
church.  Human  progress,  manifest  in  the  auf^- 
mobile,  the  radio,  and  numerous  other  machines 
has  made  it  as  easy  for  the  country  family 
to  drive  to  church  in  town  as  for  the  towns- 
people to  walk  to  meeting.  Populations  have 
shifted  and  changed.  What  was  once  a  church 
of  a  certain  denomination  has  often  found  it- 
self surrounded  by  members  of  a  dozen  other 
denominations.  Small  churches  ha^e  suffered 
frequently  because  they  appeared  to  be  selfish 
institutions,  "not  much  interested  In  the  com- 
munity but  interested  only  in  keeping  alive." 
The  ministers  of  such  churches  also  have  failed 
continually  to  keep  pace  with  human  thought 
and  to  recognize  the  significanqe  of  modern 
ideas. 

To  this  main  question  he  returned  the  dis- 
criminating reply:  "Yes  and  no,  but  mostly 
yes."  When  denominations  pool  their  resources 
and  put  specialists  at  work  covering  sizable  ter- 
ritories, people  respond.  The  best  answer  to  the 
question  was  what  Beards  Hollow  witnessed  that 
day.  An  old  church  was  restored  and  beautified 
by  the  volunteer  efforts  of  "the  neighbors." 
Services  will  be  held  for  a  month.  That  surely 
is  worth  while  if  only  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  fellowship  of  a  dozen  denominations.  Dr. 
van  Schaick  is  doing  in  the  community  of  his 
youth  something  similar  to  what  Owen  D. 
Young  is  doing  in  behalf  of  education  in  the 
1   little  community  where  he  passed  his  boyhood. 
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Concord  History  Is 

Depicted  in  Pageant 


CONCORD  MEN  IN  PAGEANT 
Left  to  right,  Clarence  S.  Bodfish,  Jr.,  as  Captain  Parsons,  Robert  Tomp- 
kins as  Andrew  Conant,  and  Alexander  C.  Peters  as  Paul  Revere,  in  the 
300th  anniversary  pageant  at  Concord. 


HISTORIC  PAGEANT 
GIVEN  IN  CONCORD 


Four-Day  Tercentenary  Ob- 
.  ,        servance  Begins 

CONCORD,  Sept.  11 — concords  his- 
toric past  wa;s  ix)rtrayed  by  its  present 
day  residents  in  a  pageant.  "The  Drama 
of  Concord,"  which  tonight  opened  the 
four-day  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
town. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  residents 
many  of  them  descendants  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  roles  they  played, 
took  part  in  the  pageant  which  wajs 
staged  before  a  capacity  audience  in 
the  Veterans  building.  With  insufficient 
room  backstage,  the  actors  used  the 
parish  house  of  a  church  across  the 
street  for  a  dressing  room. 

The  pageant  was  historically  true, 
even  to  the  wearing  of  the  actual 
clothes  of  the  famous  characters  por- 
trayed. Mrs.  Louisa  Alcott  Kussin,  grand 
niece  of  the  immortal  Louisa  May, 
played  the  part  of  her  ancestor  in  a 
dress  which  Miss  Alcott  wore  when  she 
was  one  of  Concord's  literary  greats. 

The  drama  showed  Concord  in  the 
three  great  periods  of  its  history,  Colon- 
ial, Revolutionary  and  Civil  war  days. 
Allen  French,  historian,  was  its  author, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Farnsworth  its 
director.  Tonight's  presentation  was  the 
first  of  three  to  be  given  during  the 
tercentenaiy  celebration. 

An  orchestra  of  Concord  musicians 
played,  with  the  Rev.  Edward  Perry 
Daniels,  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  church,  Concord,  as  musical 
director.  Assisting  Mrs.  Farnsworth  as 
director  were  Raymond  P.  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Flint  and  Marvin  C.  Taylor.  There  were 
many  others  in  the  organization  on 
production,  with  Mrs.  Caleb  H.  Wheeler 
as  chairman  of  the  tercentenary  pag- 
eant committefe. 
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Garland,  now  at  his  ease  in  Hollywood 
after  long  years  of  literary  activity— he 
is  seventy-five  today— may  perhaps  won- 
der how  he  looks  upon  the  life  and  labor 
and  woes  of  the  Middle  West  farmer  of 
our  time.  It  is  a  full  generation  since, 
in  volume  after  volume,  he  depicted  the 
"desperate  husbandman"  in  sombre,  de- 
pressing colors,  and,  as  one  commenta- 
tor says,  "put  the  Middle  West  on  the  ^ 
literary  map."  Garland  himself  wasj 
born  on  a  Wisconsin  farm,  one  where 
the  long  view  was  bounded  by  death 
and  taxes,  where  almost  the  only  dis- 
traction was  to  snatch  a  moment 

to  sit  and  think 
How  nice  the  grave  '11  be — jest 
One  nice,  sweet,  everlastin'  rest. 

He  was  never  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  j 
He  never  felt  Riley's  or  Whittier's  joy  | 
in  pastoral  scenes  and  occupations.   In  i 
his  mind's  eye  the  "barefoot  boy  with  I 
cheek  of  tan"  was  only  a  luckless  young-  ; 
ster  trudging  across  the  spikey  stubble 
of  a  new-mown  field,  torture  in  every 
step,  and  all  for  lack  of  money  in  the 
family  purse  to  buy  shoes.   He  detested 
it  all — the  getting  up  at  dawn  to  face 
an  interminable  round  of  chores,  "weed- 
ing the  onion  bed  on  circus  day."  Some- 
where .  he  has  said,  "Most  authors  in  j 
writing  of  the  'merry,  merry  farmer,'  j 
leave  out  experiences  like  this.  .  .  .  Milk-  ; 
ing  the  cows  is  spoken  of  as  a  lovely  ^ 
pastoral  recreation,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  a  tedious  job.  We  all  hated 
it.   We  saw  no  poetry  in  it." 


He  wanted  to  get  away  from  it,  and  I 
he  did.  He  found  his  vocation  in  writing  I 
about  the  life  of  the  Western  farmers ' 
instead  of  living  it  himself,  and  he  used  \ 
a  generous  part  of  his  first  earnings  by  | 
the  pen  in  easing  the  way  of  his  par-  | 
ents  on  the  old  homestead.  It  may  have 
been  the  influence  of  Howells  that  made 
him  a  realist.   At  any  rate,  his  tales  of 
man's  ceaseless  struggle  with  the  soil 
and  pests  and  weather  had  a  stark  and 
grim  realism  that  soon  brought  him 

fame  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  an' 
American  Zola,  except  that  his  charac- 
ters exhibit  none  of  that  sordidness  and 
depravity  which  mark  with  a  kind  of 
I  blight  all  the  men  and  women  who  move 
across  the  rural  scene  in  "La  Terre." 

In  a  most  appreciative  and  discrim- 
inating study  of  Garland's  life  and  work 
which  the  late  Joseph  E.  Chamberlin 
I  contributed  to  the  Transcript  a  few 
I  years  ago,  he  mildly  deprecated  the 
novelist's  attitude.  Brought  up  himself 
on  a  farm,  the  memories  of  his  boy- 
hood's laborious  days  were  shot  through 
with  sunshine.  They  mellowed  his  whole 
life.  He  loved  country  life  and  never 
got  far  from  it.  He  knew  the  truth  in 
Hamlin  Garland,  but  he  knew  that  It 
was  not  the  whole  truth.  He  would  have 
said  that  if  the  dark  and  dreary  days 
on  the  farm  make  it  a  bane  of  existence 
there  are  enough  compensating  joys  to! 
make  it,  in  the  Miltonic  phrase,  a 
precious  bane. 
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